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the third, it was made incumbent on a bishop-elect to undergo consecration
within six months of his election. This last injunction was badly needed,
for many of the bishops appointed in Innocent's time had forgone the
obligation and held their offices without performing the duties attached
to them; Henry of Leiningen had occupied the see of Spires for more
than ten years without being consecrated, and Henry of Guelders, who
had been appointed Bishop of Liege in 1247, was still a layman. Many
ecclesiastics had enjoyed under Innocent's dispensation comfortable se-
curity from interdict, excommunication, and suspension; these immunities
were now withdrawn. Undoubtedly some confusion must necessarily have
resulted from this sudden reversal of policy; but in consequence of it the
German Church recovered some of its old freedom, its prestige, and
gradually came once more to some sort of order. Bishops were normally
elected by the chapters, and regard was paid to their spiritual fitness not
only to their political opinions.

But although Alexander IV did much towards the revival of religious
life and discipline in the German Church, his lack of political insight
made him unfitted to deal successfully with the problem of the German
kingship. In the months preceding the elections of the rival kings the
Pope, partly because of his friendship for France, partly because of the
complication of the Sicilian question, had tended to favour the Spanish
rather than the English candidate. But since then a turn of events had
inclined him to alter his position. Alfonso had allied himself with Ezzelin
da Romano and the Ghibelline interest, and even proposed to make an
armed expedition to Italy had he not been prevented by the threatened
attack of the Moors on Cordova. The towns of the Guelf faction
naturally therefore took the side of his opponent; for the same reason
the Pope dropped his neutrality and began openly to favour the cause of
Richard. Before the end of the year 1257 the latter had through the
Patriarch of Aquileia made overtures to Alexander on the subject of the
imperial coronation, and early in 1258 he was informed, probably by Master
Arlotus, the envoy sent from Rome to the English court on the business of
Sicily, that the Pope was well disposed towards him and was prepared to
grant him the imperial crown1. But Alexander still shrank from taking
the decisive step; the official summons to Rome which Richard was eagerly
awaiting did not come, for Alexander was unwilling to break off his
friendly relations with Louis IX, the ally of Alfonso. It was under these
circumstances that Richard in the summer of 1258 threw himself with
energy into the movement for the establishment of peace between England
and Prance, the negotiations for which had already been in progress
for some time, but had up till now met with no result. The terms of the
treaty, ratified in Paris in December, were arranged in February 1259,
and their effect on the Pope's attitude was decisive. In April Alexander
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